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DECEMBER 1933 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE NAVAJO 


THE MAID WHO BECAME A BEAR 


HE Maid who became a Bear walks far around. 
On the Black Mountain she walks around, 

In beauty she walks, 

Far around in beauty she walks. 

Far spreads the land, 

It seems not far to her. 


Dim shows the land, 
It seems not dim to her. 
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On the Blue Mountain she walks around, 

Far around she walks. Far spreads the land— 

It seems not far to her, it seems not dim. 

She walks around; 

The fires blaze as she walks, 

The mountains burn in her steps; 

Smoke clouds rise high, 

Smoke clouds curtain the sky; 

As she walks the waters burn, the waters blaze. 
Thus the Holy Maid seeks the gods and finds them: 
On the mountain-peaks she seeks the gods | 
And finds them; 

On the summits of the clouds, the floating clouds, 

The red clouds, 

She seeks the gods and finds them. 
And so can we, so can we! 

Let us go—it seems not far to us! 
Let us go—it seems not dim to us! 
Let us seek the gods and find them. 





REARED WITHIN THE MOUNTAINS 


At the eastern gate the Shaman sings, 
The Shaman sings and the young men build: 


Reared within the mountains, 
The Holy One, 
The Young Man, 
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Ina Sizer Cassidy 


There he carries for me the black spruce sapling, 
The Sacred Tree; 

The beautiful tree he carries for me— 

In beauty he carries the Holy Treasure for me. 


The young men build 
And the Shaman sings: 


There the Holy Young Woman, 
She carries for me, 

She carries the blue spruce sapling, 
For me she carries the spruce tre: 
The Sacred Tree; 

In beauty she carries for me, 

She carries the Holy Treasure, 

For the sacred rites she carries, 


As ever in beauty she carries for 


SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


See! 

Now the Yayhe, the Holy One, 

The Young Man, 

With the Sunbeam is encircled; 

He is encircled with his holy treasure, 
His own treasure, 

The Yayhe is encircled with the Sunbeam 
As he stands. 
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Look! 

Now the Holy One, 

The Young Woman, 

With the Rainbow is encircled; 

She is encircled with her holy treasure, 
Her own treasure, 

With the Rainbow she is encircled 

As she stands. 


SONG OF THE SUN 


I travel a trail of beautiful thoughts, 

O Woman of Turquoise waiting for me; 
I journey from the ends of the earth 
To your warm hearth. 

To your open door 

I tread a trail of beautiful thoughts, 

O Woman of Turquoise waiting for me. 


FAREWELL OF THE PROPHET 


Greetings, Brother, 
My younger brother, greetings! 
And farewell! 


They have come for me, the Holy Ones, 

The Yayhe, they have come for me, my brother; 
From the Holy Place they have come. 

No more will you see me, my brother, 
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My younger brother— 
The Holy Ones have come for me, 
And now I go. 


Farewell! 


In the summer when the showers pass, 
My brother, 

When you hear the thunder speak, 
My little one, 

You will say, ““There goes my brother, 
My Elder Brother; 

That is his Voice.” 

And when the harvest comes and the grass-hoppers, 
My brother, 

With the birds, the many little birds, 
Then you will say, 

My little one, 

“There is the trail of his mind, 

The mind of my Elder Brother, 

There are his footsteps.” 


So farewell, my little brother, 
No more will you see me, 

I go with the Holy Ones, 

My brother, 

I 


oi 
go. 


Farewell! 


Ina Sizer Cassidy 
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IN THE VALLEY OF NAR-SUS-SA 


Octave upon octave the gods have played 
On this red-cliffed valley. 

The wheels of destiny 

Here have turned round and round, 
Crushing the flaming rocks 

Into whirling dust whorls, 

Traveling paths made by unknown men 
Now gone down to Mother Earth again; 
And all that is left for us today 

Is this glimpse of a far-off yesterday: 

A skull 

Blanched and void, 

A sage bush growing from out its crown, 
A pot-shard here and there 

Bearing symbolic designs in black on white, 
Or white on grey, 

And delicate thumb-prints 

In long baked clay. 





Ina Sizer Cassidy 














PLATEAU POEMS 
RAIN ON THE MESA 


Whatever winds disturb the Agean Sea 

With yearlong memories woven into the white 
Snow-ridges of watery hills; whatever men 

Are driven on reckless rafts across a brine 

Where no Nausicaa comes now to play 

With dark-eyed comrades on the beach: 

Here is no wind, and equinoctial rains 

Fall without potency on a sandy waste 

Where no man hears the subterranean brooks. 

Along the Connecticut meadows, clover-sown, 

If the indeterminate rain of fruitful spring 

Is laden with unsubstantial pain, with the strange 
Melancholy of the rhythm of years, the renewed 
Decay and the ever-decaying renewal: here 

More strange the rain, when on an April dusk 

It darkly clouds a disappearing sky 

And throws its futile drops against the grains 

Of uncountable soil—kind to the patches of beans 
Planted with ritual faith by the Pueblo clan, 

The little patches behind the adobe towns; 

And kind, with the pathos of natural things, to the wild 
Grasses that sturdily thirst in the dry, where flowers 
Are dwarfed with faint rain, but publish their paeans 
On strengthened stalks, and tall, to the heavier pour. 
But whether the clouds burst out their leaden core, 
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Or whether some globing mist grants the hot earth Si 
A scanty delicacy of shower, the sand A 
Most sucks it down to the greenless lower layers, P 
Condemning secret pools almost to lie A 
Like fallow diamonds in blue clay, except E 


For communion with shrewd bunch-grass set in the sun v 
To speak ironically of water—cool, 





A 
Life-soaking water—to those whose lost springs mean P 
The thickening of the turgid blood, a throat 1 
Swollen to pitiless dust, to pitiless death. 
Here, if ever, the vanity of all vain things 
Is frank to the evening, neither a whispered soft 


Evanescence of frail suggestion, neither a wild | 
Storm-blaring cry of despair, but simply fact, | 
In the futile drops, in the fruitless dark. 


NEW MEXICO PROCESSIONAL 


The sky withdraws from sunset into blue, 

And the bleeding mountains drain away, 

Blue as the receding thunderheads 

That crouch in the ranges, pale 

As phantom peony-buds unfolded. 

The earth draws up the night in its veins, like sap, 
Out to the branching peaks; the plains are pools 
Where liquid darkness lies and rises, 
Climbing the canyons, drowning the aspen and pinyon, 
Drowning the red palisades on the mesas. | 
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Axton Clark 


So all the swift harsh corners vanish, so 

All clattering things are stilled, the mask of day 
Puts off deceit with light in silence: 

And the gods live. 


First come the messenger moths to the cloistering screens 
Where men have taken to fort with their spark of day 
And sit entrenched in callous houses. 

And he who has strength to see 

Rises like the dark and goes 

From his walls to the circle of undeceiving night, 
Hearing the voices of the gods calling; 

He who has flesh puts off deceit from his tongue, 

And cleanses his sight, and opens his nostrils, and kneels 
Under naked stars, stark in the spirit. 

Then all the cottonwoods and the locusts stir, 

The mountain-sides are hearths of windy song, 

The shrilling crickets chorus a welcome: 

And the gods _ come. 

This is no scant procession, no puny file: 

From every rock and tree they come, from all 

The buttes and all the sturdy mountains, 

Up from the cracking soil and down from the stars, 
From the infinite blue-black spaces lost along sky, 
Surging together like surf from the ocean. 

Who kneels is grown an island crowned with awe, 
Steadfast among the vast immortal throng. 


Axion Clark 
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TOMORROW’S SUN 





NEW MEXICO SKY L 

V 

I F 

High noon—the intolerable emptiness of time. . . . I 
Drive a nail in the blue sky, and hang something on it! \ 
We must keep busy, to escape the terror of time. . . 5 
I 


This sky, from which the sun pours 
A steady white fire, 

Is black—and this radiance 

That blinds the eye 

Hides the darkness from us 

At dawn and mid-day. 


At night when we creep | 
Into the shadow of the earth’s bulk, | 
As one creeps into the shadow of a bush by day, 

We may look out upon the black sky, | 
Spotted by tiny pin-points of light, 
But black, black as the mind’s eye. 

















Alice Corbin 


LA CARRETA DEL MUERTO 


Death is an old woman in a black shawl, 
With sightless obsidian eyes, 
Holding a bow and arrow. 


Death is a chalk-white mask 
Moving as slow as the ox-cart 
Through sandy arroyas. 


Death is a dragging shadow 
On round wheels without spokes— 
The arrow knows when to go. 





TOMORROW'S SUN 


. . » He is on the mesas, and in the canyons, 
He is underneath the stone; He is hid in the deep shadows 
Of mountain lakes. He is shy as the antelope. 

He is in the fleetness of wild horses, in the gleam of a cock’s 

comb; 

He is in the seeded grasses blowing over the plateaus; 

In the broken trampled shards of forgotten people— 

In the shadow of yesterday, and tomorrow’s sun. 
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RIVERS 


When the high reservoirs of the snows fail, 

And there are no more rivers for armies to cross— 
No Rhine, Marne, Vistula, or Seine, 

People will stand with face to the hills, 

And get out old rain-kilts, and shake gourd rattles, 
And dance with their feet on the earth— 

When the high reservoirs of the snows fail, 

And there are no more rivers for armies to cross. 


THIS SOIL 


Looking forever toward some Far-away, 
Projected past the present, past the need 
Of urgent Now, imagination’s play 
Creates a fantasy without a seed— 

No roots in earth, no watered care to bind 
The stem to soil, the fruit to any year; 
No date, no time, and no particular mind 
That is of this, no other now and here. 


This hill is beautiful, this mesa’s rim 

Circling the valley’s horizontal sky, 

This mountain’s bulk that lifts a rugged shelf 
Against the distance, frame a world where I 
Have life enough, without the need to skim 
Beyond this soil, this people, and myself. 


Alice Corbin 
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UNDER GREEN AND BROWN HILLS 


FOR AN AFTERNOON BEFORE EASTER 


All the acequias in the valley run brimful in springtime: 

The wide mother-acequia, willow-girdled by the roadside; 

The little ditches that are completely hidden 

By wild plum and the bees in it, in the fields of alfalfa. 

Behind the acequia, under a hill’s slanted shadow— 

A dust-colored hill in a rainless land, long barren— 

A peach orchard lifts flowers, an uncountable myriad of 
flowers: 

Flowers the color of a cloud after sundown; 

Flowers as bright as raspberries, 

As bright as the fruit of the raspberry in midsummer; 

Flowers pale as the iast pale edge of the sky at twilight. 


Spring is beautiful everywhere. 

Everywhere flowers blossom, birds return and the air turns 
fragrant; 

But here it is so much more sudden, so much more surpris- 
ing, so unbelievable; 

More to be never-forgotten than anywhere else, 

Because these hills that might never have been expected 

To bear orchards have borne them, and because the desert 

Has turned green and sings with color along the acequias. 
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BURROS 


The brown hills, 

The dust-colored burros, 

Are secretly related. 

There is nothing that seems as lazy under the sun. 
Yet the burro carries bundles of cedarwood 

As big as himself and plods patiently 

Anywhere you like, driven by ragged men 

With quick smiles in brown wind-wrinkled faces 


The hills 

Hold centuries on their shoulders, 

And march invisibly 

Driven by old man Time. 

Both hills and burros always laugh a little 
At men who hurry. 


WINTER SKETCH 


Today there is snow all over the valley 


And we ride in a little world hidden from the mountains. 
The hills behind Pojuaque that are usually painted on the 
sky 


The color of fire against the color of mountains 

Tonight are hyacinth pink on a grey cloud curtain, 
Fading to violet, fading to no color at all. 

And here is a house with a blue door and a blue-framed 


window 
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Peggy Pond Church 





Like a reminder of the sky, and a lamp lit in it; 
And three pigs; and a cow chewing her cud in a dooryard; 
Finally only the noiseless invisible snow pricking down out 
of darkness. 
Peggy Pond Church 


ELEGY 


Four seasons have had no voice, no sheen, no strength, 
And there has been no sound save of the earth 
Pounding the plague of stars, blowing the ash of sunsets 
From the eyes in the face of the dead. 

She will not know the body’s change again, 

Whose brain is pitted with quiet, 


Whose heart is a cavern of black peace. 


The blades of the 


Idest moon have blunted, 
Carving indelicate light out of the sun’s dry veins; 
The year enduring the grey growing of the sick orbit, 
Resuming no thing but the gaunt monotone of four 
seasons. 
She will not stream her laugh again, 


} 


Whose self is fed to the lean mouth of bone, 


Who is quenched with night, like a mute star long 


cold. 


Fritz Richter 
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PURPLE OF SLEEP 


WATER AND STONE 


Now let this night go back to the leveling 

Of a world too long for love, too willowy 

For fastening the great claws of the mind. 

You were not one to gather words or find 

Colors for those that are deaf, those that are blind. 
Nor shall I be a trapper of the free. 


I shall not lay a net for the falling stone. 
I shall not be the hound that trees the moon. 


You are the memory of all things gone, 

Of all hours shaped and broken as this one, soon 
To lie as dust in time too shadowy 

For a shape to rise. 

I kneel. I kiss your eyes 

To close them, to remember your form as stone 
With a statue’s sight, with yielding volume bound 
To volume. 


Let this night at last be found 
In the gallery of peace, let it be bound 
On weight too slight to bear it. 


Let the hound 


Steal home in the wind, and cower, and lie to dream 


Of a moon at bay in a fever glint of stream, 
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Mary Ray McCullar 


Curiously held as fish before an otter, 
A creature of gold in branches of the water. 


Let this night be as stone and chastening water. 


SOTTO VOCE 


Crickets of gold in the purple of sleep, 

Dreams of the net and the gun and the path over fences: 
These I have furtively dropped in your shallowest pocket. 
These are like honey-traced marbles, but harder to keep. 
These will be harder to keep. 

These will be lost in your sleep. 


Sharp as a star is this rhythm of death: 

Dark is your body that lies in this night of a thistle; 
Moving in darkness, your throat in a fluttering yellow 
Prisons the tremulous lengthening tide of your breath. 
Bright is the line of your breath, 

Sharp as the rhythms of death. 


This is the kiss of a thistle, a star. 

Never remember it held you with arms of a woman. 

Never remember the dream in the pattern of purple. 
Poised on the luminous wind as the gold crickets are, 
False as the gold crickets are, 


t will be lost as a star. 


Mary Ray McCullar 
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WITHERING 


EARTH KEPT 


The old shack leans to look one way 
a two-way road winds by. The gray 
swirls lifted in a motor’s wake 
add dust to its forlorn decay. 


The old wrought shingles curl and take 
slow liberty of rust. Each flake 

of fallen plaster leaves a chore 

for moss, and what the lichens make. 


Pale weeds crimped across its door, 
(which only shiny ants explore) 

lean out to join their healthier kind 
from rain-pots in the sun-dialed floor. 


There is no hint, that I might find 
of those who left so long behind 

a house to wait; I wouldn’t know 
just what to tell them, in my mind. 


I needn’t wait to wonder so. 

I can’t help wishing something, though 
if only they had said “‘Good-bye”’ 

who left it, if they had to go. 
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Leo C. Turner 


OKLAHOMA TREES 


Sun-bleached and supple, 

they bear the brand of spring 

when thongs of broken yellow are whipped across their 
string. 


Lean-shanked, and wiry 

with summer’s shaggy manes, 

they straggle down the long ways that reach for routed 
rains 

Wind-curried and long-horned, 

and ribbed to sucking drouth, 

trees in Oklahoma turn their backs to the south— 


skeletons left standing 
to cut the brittle wind, 
the broken herd still bending from the summer left behind 


DROUTH 


Among the curling grass they wilt 

in withered blue and fading gilt; 

the promises Spring made to them 
hang ravished from each brittle stem. 


Thoughts, like plants that pray for showers, 
find me kneeling with the flowers. 
Leo C. Turner 
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EASTER 1933 


A holiday at Easter, 
looking at things, 
uncovering our plates, 
taking their pictures, 








receiving their seeds . 


“When we get there 
I’m going to climb the Mesa.” 


“That’s Mount Taylor ahead of us, 
that far-away flutter 
of a white bird.” 


“He gets as much work out of a man in five days 
as he could in six, and he couldn’t work the man 
the sixth day anyway. ‘ 


“But he’s not trying to bleed the workman. 
Wants to give him a rest so he will grow 
and need more things and buy them.” 


“. . . give him a rest for that worthy purpose 
Anyway, it’s good to stretch out 

in the warm white sands, 

one’s head in the shade of a dwarf tree, 

and look at the Enchanted Mesa 

the Mesa, ivory chiefly, slanting up to pink 
precipitous, what we had come to see, 
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Haniel Long 


high above the rippling white 
wind-written-upon sand. 


“I found these bits of obsidian at the base. 
But you’re right, it’s too steep to climb.” 

I’m not so sure. 
Acoma is a marvellous city—yes I know 


and there were magnificent Chinese cities, 





and Florence was magnificent, 

and no doubt so was Rome 

and Richmond Virginia, and Vienna. 
Despite the faults a scrutiny discovers, 

they were magnificent, and to think of them 
is to receive obscure sleep-giving pleasures 


like those from mountain or butte. 


Morning seeks out the separated buttes 

and gives them the use of light— 

one by one they leave the dark 

and stand by themselves. 

All the red buttes have the full sun on them 
somewhere, if you can see it; and truly 





a long circle of golden sand is the halo 
of this mesa. 


“Something is always happening to wonderful people and 
cities 


to hurl them into the age in which they live.” 


No matter what you say, 
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democracy for me is still a virgin, 
has never been tried. 


Rises like a white-winged bird 

from the dunes of the table-land, 

terrible Mount Taylor; 

floats like a cloud at the edge of high bluffs 
the bird with immense white wings, 

the heavenly bird, Mount Taylor. 


To give, to give all voluntarily, 

allowed to grow from that faith 

in the usefulness of sacrifice 

in the mystical love of one’s own landscape. 


The princess vowed never to marry anyone 
who did not promise that if she died first 
he would be buried with her. 


Why not take the vow and be happy 


Ask the Navajo, ask the Zufii—ask the Acomanero 
why he thrusts his prayer-wands 
into the flank of Mount Taylor. 


. anyway, we've broken through our winter crust 
taking time to be with the earth and the sun, 
hearing meadow-larks and mocking-birds, 
and visiting with a strange mesa 
all by itself in the shifting sands 
Haniel Long 
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BIG LIGE 


They caught Big Lige on Cabin Creek, 
His rifle was in his hand; 

He rested the barrel on a ledge of rock, 
It was there he made his stand. 


But the marshal he knew of a secret path, 
Under the brushy rim; 

He crawled on his belly like a snake 
Till he got the drop on him. 


They tied his feet beneath his horse 
To take him to old Fort Smith. 

Said Lige, “Ain’t you-uns a usin’ the rope 
That ’uz twisted to hang me with?” 

They carried him to the Federal jail 
And put him behind the bars. 

Said Lige, “I’d ruther be makin’ my bed 
On a blanket under the stars.” 


The jailer brought in his supper 
“Now Lige, don’t feel too low.”’ 

Said Lige, “I’m a needin’ the wind in the grass 
And the runnin’ of buffalo.” 


They sent and fetched him a lawyer 
‘“Lige, you’ve broken the law.” 
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Said Lige, “I kin smell the wild-grape vines 
That bloom on the Spavinaw.” 


Lige stood and faced the Hanging Judge 
And the bearded jurymen: 

“T killed the murderin’ lyin’ thief, 
An’ I’d do it damn quick again.” 


“T cracked his neck with these two hands 
The same as you'd crack a louse, 

I pitched him into his greasy bunk 
An’ then sot fa’r to his house.” 


“Now you-uns kin take an’ hang me 
Er thank me an’ let me go, 

But I’m mindin’ about the wind in the pines 
Along Boktukkelo.” 


They put Lige on the high scaffold: 
“T been in a hunderd fights; 

I’d a thought I’d die with lead in my guts 
Er an arrer through my lights.” 


The chaplain read the Book and prayed; 
Said Lige, “Shut up yore jaw! 
I’m sick fer the smoke of the white teepees 


On the upper Washita.” 


He looked across at the Indian shore 
With the wide river between; 
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Kenneth C. Kaufman 


Its water was rolling so free and proud, 
The hills were beginning to green. 


“Bullet er rope er scalpin’ knife, 
Hit’s all the same to me— 

In Arkansas er out on the plains 
Er at home in the Cherokee.”’ 





They slipped the knot beneath his ear, 
The black cap over his head. 
“The turkeys air yelpin’ on Boggy now,” 
Was the last word that he said. 
Kenneth C. Kaufman 
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WESTWARD 


THE PRAIRIE SLEEPERS 


In a night of summer the prairie fades 
Into the edge of heaven, where the glades 
Of starry lights hood like trees. 

A campfire frees 

Wandering smoke. 

If he awoke, 

The watchdog would try the dark 
With serious eye, and bark 

A lonely cough of sadness on the space. 
His sleeping face 

Is white in the fading fire. 

Figures retire 

In the shapes of sleep on the ground. 
Ghostly buffalo pound 

The dream-earth of the sleepers. 

Fear and desire are their keepers 

Life and death, 
The first thin, and the last full, breath 

Are their fellow-travelers. 

Untiring ravelers 

Of a destiny they cannot recognize 

With their earth-bound eyes, 

They toil to the West, 

With thunder in breast, 
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Paul Horgan 


Driving. 

In their dreams they are striving 

To smell again the winds from the lake, 
To hear again the heron in the brake, 

And know the sweet fantasy of wildflowers 
Marching over Pennsylvania like the hours 
Rounding an inherited clock. 

But if these dreams knock 

At the doors of their memories at night, 
They would vanish like bright 
Faithlessness should the bark 

Of the watchdog span the dark: 

And arrows whimper 

Falling spent, or noiseless enter 

Bone and blood, the breast’s arch. . . 

Or should the march 

Of day come on their tracks, 

They’d bend their backs 

To catch again their touch with the far earth. 





Like weeds they westward grow, as if in dearth 
Of sustenance, always searching 

For watery roots; wagons lurching 

In ditch and storm, 

Rifles stinking when the smoke is warm, 

And the snake upright, 

Sunbright, 

A deathly turd on the baked weeds. 

In the American sky take flight their deeds. 
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In the last gift of the dawn-quenched fire 
Their faces are sweet with freedom from desire. 


THE BRANDING 


Like iron fagots the brands bloom in the coals. 





The weeping calves wait, and the red-eyed foals. 


The dust is smothering in their mouths, 
And the branders’ oaths 

Change the sunlit air. 

Cow and mare 

Know the burnt bleating cries 

And the struggles against hands and ties, 
Against the sweet-smelling heat of the brand, 
Against the knee on throat, and hand 
Twisting the bloody rope; know the season 
As a span of time without reason, 

When men’s voices alter 

And hooves falter, 

And the fried flesh cooks tears 

In the eyes of horses, cows and steers. 

In blackened leather, 

Working together 

With fanned coal and stirred ash, 

And the beasts’ strict rash 

Revolt against the rope and the white burn, 
The men strive exulting as they turn 
Aimless animals that trotted alone 
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Into their own. 

The sky is iron-white with heat at noon. 
The smells of labor and the labor’s tune 
Simmer together 

Like joyous weather. 


THREADS OF SKY 


Where they go, men carry with them fire. 
Whole firmaments aspire 

In smoke and flight of spark 

To change the light, or counter dark. 

Now comes, in the bowing fields of grain 
Where unseen rain 

Slants from the sun to bend down golden stalks, 
Where prairie hawks 

Fly astounded and ponies dance, 

Now comes advance 

Of the singing men with hammer and spike. 
Into the wooden ties their irons strike. 

Like threads of sky 

The steel rails lie. 

From powder and ball 

The robbed Indians fall. 

Silence forever master of the fields, 

A silence of thunder and of creatures, yields 
To the bring of chains and fiery furnace, 
The shout of the one-eyed beast in harness 
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To pistons buckled and thrust by steam; 
With cyclops gleam 

In the sighing grasses of evening; 
Horizon-plume of smoke fading, deadening 
Under the plumy mid-American night. 

The engines charge the mountains; a new might 
Leaves the watery grain, 

The wide-lain 

Prairies, and the river-woven hills. 

The railroad fills 

The black-pine green and the shadow-blue 
With white steam breath. Breaking through 
The immemorial hush of stone, 

The whistles moan. 


LAST INDIAN SIGN 


Autumnal Taos: 

In a shadowed house 

The old scout is bereft of breath. 
Made waste by death, 

He lies dispirited. 

His cloudy head 

No longer holds images of trail 
Made in the frail 

Complexion of frosty mornings. 
No Indian warnings 


Kindle in his eye. 
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The human sly 

Ways of man in wilderness 

Are changed to guess 

Here where the candles show 

A memory of snow 

On his friendless cheek. 

Without life, even shadows are weak 

In his still temples. 

But where the feathery aspen trembles 
Leaning back from the mountain lake, 
Where beavers break 

The downward view of heaven, 

Sad as a raven 

An Indian hunter, 

Stalking winter, 

Sees the old scout stride again 

Across the lake without even the stir of rain, 
And pause like one 

At the end of a journey long ago begun, 
Like one who knows the forest with all his being; 
And having paused, as if to know a freeing, 
th 


Vanish among the pines where the secret races, 


Like clouds above the lake, show deathly faces. 


Paul Horgan 
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COMMENT 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


HE Southwest—by which term I mean the territory 

comprised roughly in the present States of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arizona and New Mexico — is that part of our 
country that has been most conveniently and frequently 
forgotten ever since the Civil War; and though, since the 
World War, it has attracted innumerable tourists, yet it 
may be safely said that this particular section of the 
United States is still imperfectly assimilated and under 
stood. One reason for this is that, with the exception of 
Oklahoma and Texas, it contains no large cities—and the 
big cities of those two states are products of the oil boom, 
scarcely twenty years old. But the Southwest is far older 
than that. It is the place where the Indian has lived 
longer and been disturbed less than in any other part of 
our country; and in one section of it, the Rio Grande 
Valley, Spanish civilization, modified by the Indian, made 
its deepest impression; an impression not yet effaced, 
though the origins of it go back to Coronado in 1540 and 
to the first Spanish government in 1592—a date well 
before Anglo-Saxons had settled either at Plymouth or at 
Jamestown. 

It is for this reason, no less than for the reason that the 
Spanish and the Indian mind work differently from the 
Anglo-Saxon, that much of the Southwest, to this day, 
seems alien territory to the inhabitants of the United 
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States. In Oklahoma and even more in Texas, an imita- 
tion metropolitan civilization has hurriedly overlaid the 
evidences of the plainsman and the cowboy; but once west 
of the Rockies the traveller is in another land, a country 
still almost as foreign as Santa Fé must have appeared to 
the famous ox-wagons that, from 1807 down to the coming 
of the railway, traversed its famous trail. It is a land of 
singular aloofness, dignity, and unhurriedness. It has 
never capitulated to the American idol of “efficiency.” It 


4 1 


|] profoundly incurious about the outer world, and 


S st 


produces a feeling of dreamy repose in those who care t 
live there, even if they are New Englanders or Middle- 
Westerners. It seems old and settled, though in com- 


.£ 


parison to the Old South it is very sparsely settled; and it 
has known at least four cultures—that of the Indian, the 
Spaniard, the Cowboy, and, now, last but not least, that 
of the exiled artist or eastern lotus-eating tourist. In 


short, it is, as someone has called it, truly “‘a land of en- 
chantment.” 


In poetry it has probably produced less than any other 


part of America so far. That is because it attracts the 
poet, but does not hold him; the usual modern poet being 
f the sort that has not time enough to stop and puzzle 
out a people in whose veins runs one of the longest histories 
of resistance to outside innovation on record. The best 


books on the Southwest are still those in prose; from the 
journal of Zebulon Pike in 1807 down to the latest, Rio 


Grande, by Harvey Fergusson. These books do no more 
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than suggest the epic which the Southwest has seen, and pre 
which no southwestern poet has yet written. Someone tio! 
may yet write it, but it will probably not be an Anglo- ra 
Saxon. For the history of poetry in English counts few | nat 
epic poets if we omit the Saxons themselves, or the far of 1 
more artificial Milton. Yet the first poem written in the cor 
territory of the present United States is Villagra’s heroic } anc 
epic on the conquest of New Mexico, done in 1598. onl 

The present poets of the Southwest are therefore more als 
important for what they indicate than what they have En 
said. Whether they are Oklahoma balladists or Arizona fre 
Imagists, they share one trait in common. This is a In 


certain directness, a bald concreteness of statement. They |} 

are little concerned with the heart-searchings and elabo- |  n 
rate mental analyses of more sophisticated worlds. The | h 
land, with its vastness and sublimity, the traces of its | Ci 


bygone civilizations, the strange characters and scenes of 





its frontier, holds them still. It is magnificent material. 
Those who know it intimately are daily more aware of its ra 
supreme importance as a healing and steadying agent to 


hold firm the hectic onrush of our machine-made civiliza- I 
tion. Someday, soon, it will speak. W 
Fohn Gould Flet 
rt 
SOURCES OF POETIC INFLUENCE IN THE SOUTHWEST Ey 
There are invariably two sources of poetic influence in al 
any given region; one of them the shape, the rhythm, and }  ¢ 
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} of Poetic Influe nce in the Southwes 
procedure of the land itself, and the other, the contribu- 
A ns to the life lived there made by the experience and 
racial qualities of the people, out of whom the body of 
native verse proceeds. In our American Southwest both 
of these sources are abundant and varied. The land itself 
contributes magnificent sculptural form and rhythm, color 
and enticement, and out of its history are gathered not 

the most vital passages of primitive experience, but 
alse the mo st ihe traditic ns of two great peoples, 
English and Spanish; so that it is impossible not to expect 


from it a rich and exciting fi Miata of its poetic promise. 





of our country lying along the Mexican 
border and spreading well into the north are to be found 
not only native tribes, stemming out of the most primitive 
hunting cultures, but the most advanced agricultural 
lities achieving the highest cultures known to 
tribal peoples. Along with this, on the part of the domi- 
nant race, goes a degree of scholarly understanding of 
| | 


: . . 
racial psychology that elucidates the whole | sychic move- 


ment underlying the poetic mode of expression. Never 


before have we had an emerging literary mode co-existent 
°.1 1 1 ' 1" * 
with the means of completely realizing its progressions. 


The relation of fundamental body movement to verbal 


rhythm is nowhere else si explicit as in a social | 





ackeround 
where there is no word for poetry which is not also a word 
tor dance, and both terms are easily interchangeable with 


] 


all the terms of song and not wholly separable from ideas 


connotating drama, all of them implying each other as 
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terms of experience. They all of them lie close to the 
processes by which experience is evoked and measured as 
life-accelerating movements. Not only is poetry, among 
Indians, understood as a life-provoking business, but there 
is the beginning of an understanding of the mechanisms by 
which this is achieved. Rhythm is realized as an explicit 
aid to clearly desired ends, and there is the beginning of 
stanzaic form and a gradual emergence of literary pro- 
cedure designed to achieve the end in view. 

Here in New Mexico the body of poetic composition 
covers all the forms from the individual lyric to the 
priestly epic. Rhyme has not yet emerged, but there is a 
disposition toward it in the vocal patterning, which dis- 
tributes similar sounds throughout the song in something 
like a design. Narrative verse is not found among any 
American tribe, but there is something like narrative 
achievement in the arrangement of songs along a story not 
sung, but understood to signalize successive phases of 
activity. The great dance-dramas of the tribal rituals 
consist largely of such sequences, arranged along a story 
in lyric progressions, which are always present in the tribal 
recollection while the song is being danced. As a matter 
of fact, the great musical rituals of the aboriginal tribes 
resemble our form called Opera much more than they do 
anything modernly called Drama. 

So it turns out that no one with a natural love of poetry 
and an intellectual curiosity about it can grow up in the 
Southwest without being taken informatively over the 
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evolutionary ground of poetic form. He will, with ordi- 
nary interest, come out of it not only with a renewed 
freshness of association between poetic utterance and body 
gesture, but with new approaches to stanzaic form and the 
constructive shapes of poetic expression. He will have an 
appreciation of poetry as an allusive art, not possible to 
those brought up wholly in schools where poetry is a 
matter of the printed page. I am not sure, myself, that 
the immense advantage of knowing Indian poetry early is 
not in the primary realization of it as annotation upon 
processes going on within the poetizer, processes immensely 
more complicated and profound than get mentioned in the 
verse; the realization, in short, of poetry as experience 
more importantly than as expression. What must happen 
to the young poet, exposed early to the aboriginal influ- 
ence, is inevitably a release from the cramping influence of 
verse shaped by convention to the restraints of syllabic 
measure, and a new realization of the use of stanza and 
line as provocative rather than final; a realization of 
poetry shaped from within, like a growing tree, and not 
from without, like a stone monument. 

But it will not be only in the modifications of form that 
the growing poet will be influenced by the aboriginal 
poetry, with which the Southwest brings him in contact. 
Throughout, the aboriginal poet is concerned with the 
wholeness of experience and the reactions, one upon the 
other, of a multitude of things, and the meaning involved 
in those reactions. He makes verse as a means of making 
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all things work together with Wocondah, the living prin- 
ciple, which he perceives as invading all things and all 
operations of nature. Aboriginal verse is much less in- 
tensely personal than the more sophisticated sorts, al- 
though one does not always appreciate that in the transla- 
tions which tend often to reach back to later, more per- 
sonal forms. The poetic mood of the aboriginal is almost 
invariably a high one, but having to do with realizations 
of beauty, impersonally achieved, rather than with per- 
sonal intensities. Almost never is there intensity of 
passion, but an intensity of codperation to achieve beauty 
of being and behavior. I recall in this connection a dance 
sequence at Jemez, which is all of light and moving tender- 
ness, but which can neither be translated nor described in 
English, because, as the Jemez say, the English words 
“mean bad” but the ideas behind them do not “mean 
bad” to the Jemez. The dance refers, with great dignity 


and complete propriety, to the utmost tender intimacy of 


the sexual relation, though you would never guess that, 

either from looking at it or hearing it, unless its symbols 

had been explained in prose. That is what it means for an 

idea to be poetized by Indians, to be realized, as the 

Navajo say in most of their ceremonial verse, “in beauty”: 
In beauty it is finished. 

Beauty for the aboriginal is a dimension, into which you 
rise for achieving, always an ascending dimension. 
Apparently the aboriginal never suffers our own need for 
occasional disorganizing and devitalizing reactions. It is 
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not until we get into the Spanish zone of influence that we 
have any appreciation of that. 

What most people do not know is that for the region 
described, including most of Texas, Arizona, California, 








and the lower part of Colorado and all of New Mexico, the 
written literature f r between two and three hundred 
years was wholly Spanish, and came by direct descent 
from the golden century—Siglo de Oro—the high mark of 
creative literature in Spain. It was a period in which the 
literary impulse so completely flowered on the Spanish 
peninsula that there was practically no distinction be- 
tween the literature called fo/k and that which became 
known as the distinguishing c/assic period of Spain. What 
it brought to the New World besides drama, which was 





ve than dancing, and what was distinctly an 


IQ 


innovation, was narrative poetry. At that time every 
important tribe in the Southwest was possessed of at least 
one, in some cases a group of them—long, poetic, esoteric 
origin myth narratives which had to do with the creation 
of man, f ordered society, and of the founding of the 

eading rituals. But for the first time Amerindian society 
came in contact with the poetic tale, drawn in this case 
almost wholly from the old Spanish Cantares de Gesta 
which were sung to the Spanish people of that time by the 
on in whatever 





jong/ueres and trovadores, and 
is ae . } . * 4 . : 
corners of the world to which the Spanish settlers carried 
them. These, in the main, were in ballad form with four- 


line sixteen-syllable verses, and attained a higher quality 


I 
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of poetic value than the ballad in most countries. There 
were other forms of poetry at the time—songs, decimas 
(ten-lined, eight-syllabled verses), various sorts of hymns; 
but the ballad, because of its newness, its simplicity and 
its story interest, took sharp hold on the Indian popula- 
tions of the New World. 

Up to this time there had been practically no explicit 
story form in Amerindian verse, but under Spanish influence 
one rapidly developed, under the common name of corrido 
from correr, that which runs about, prevails, flourishes, 
that which is talked about. Being adopted by the 
Amerind, the corrido became immensely popular in 
Spanish America, and underwent changes in form. It 
retained the four-line structure, always sung or recited, 
kept a melancholy tone and was made to carry any sort of 
news event of wide contingence, such as the death of 
Pancho Villa: 


Sad the end of that great man, 

Whose fame mounted so high 

That no one was his equal, 

Though today in the camposanto he lies. 
Here goes the leave-taking 

With great pain and sorrow 

For the end so disastrous 

Of a man of such valor. 


That man has failed of his adventure indeed who does 
not have two or three corridos to lament him, or at least 
one to describe what he did and where he got with his 
adventure. There is no form of poetic effusion in the 
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Southwest which has such wide acceptance and popular 
use as the corrido. It is the one form of Spanish verse 
which made a place for itself in the Indian world, and gave 
the tone to valedictory poetry produced by the cowboy 
who usurped the place of the cantador in the short and 
simple annals of his own kind. It is, with the copla, the 
still popular type of Spanish verse, produced by way of 
social entertainment in New Mexico. The copla is 
epigrammatic in form, usually of four to six lines, light in 
texture, and dealing, much oftener than not, with the 
relations of the sexes. To sing or recite popular coplas or 
verses is still a favorite social pastime in Spanish New 
Mexico, including as it does an expression of the senti- 
ments and personal conclusions of the Spanish people in 
which local American poets are occasionally invited to 
join. There is in this exercise more rhythm, more grace 
and simplicity than in any other poetic expression. 

If 1 had the power 

I would put the stars below thee, 


The moon at thy feet I would place 
And with the sun would crown thee— 


is the sort of thing that gets said in them, or 


If you wish that I forget thee 

Ask of God that He destroy me, 

For in life it is not possible 

To forget the one I love. 
At any rate one would be quite certain that so long as so 
engaging a custom prevailed, there would be no loss of the 
intensity of common speech. 
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These two types of Spanish poetry, the corrido and the 
copla, not only held on in colonial society but notably 
influenced the sort of poetic composition which is still 
going on, and influenced, as has already been suggested, 
the kind of folk verse in English which has since been 
written here. There is half a page of titles of corridos in 
that notable anthology of folk-lore made by Ruben Campo 
of Old Mexico, half a hundred in the collection made by 
the writer and A. L. Campo for New Mexico, and the 
narratives of cowboy poetry made in America are prac- 
tically all of the corrido model. The New Mexican type of 
cowboy ballad is, in fact, much more explicitly founded on 
the Spanish tradition of the ballad than on the English. 
It is closer to the singing form, carries the plaintive note 
of old Spain. And this relationship is more evident in the 
earlier forms of both Spanish and American types of 
narrative verse. All of which may be more readily dis- 
covered from the anthology, E/ Folk-lore literario de 
Mexico of Sefior Campo, than in any collection available 
for New Mexico. 

It is probable that such an anthology for New Mexico, 
when published, will show a higher quality of verse than 
any which has yet come from below the border, where the 
substitution of Spanish for native Indian poetry was more 
definitely forced. The anthologies of cowboy verse, how- 
ever, markedly fall off from standards of native-American 
Spanish poetry, partly by reversion to standards of 
English balladry less sedulously cherished, and by being 
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more narrowly restrained in their rhythm to the move- 
ments of cowboy activity, all of which are conditioned by 
the necessity of horseback employment, which are in 
nearly every case the lope and the trot and the slow 
“surround”’ of the sleeping herd. 

Of the features of cowboy poetry which are expressive 
rather than structural, there are many which are derived 
from middle-class reminiscence; The Dying Cowboy has 
been traced to a sea chanty, The Cowboy's Lament to an 
Irish military melody of the eighteenth century, and many 
of the popular melodies are mindful of the Gospel hymns 
of the nineteenth century. But the Spanish ballads, even 
the recent ones, revert often to the older rhythms of 
infinitely greater variety—sword play, the military stride 
of Roman roads, the pontifical measure, gestures of per- 
suasion and command, lute-playing, axe-stroke, paddle- 
stroke and the pioneer tread on unleveled earth. What 
the Indian brings in are still older measures derived from 
more primitive modes of progression—the swinging stride 
of the plains trail, pound and scour of the mealing-stone, 
sharp ascending and descending motion of mountain- 
climbing, heart-beat and breath. The monotonous un- 
accented rhythm of the primitive utensil brings Indian 
rhythms into identity with the beat and pound of modern 
machinery, as I have elsewhere described in reference to 
the ease with which the Indian singer fits himself to the 
movement of the automobile. That all our modern verse 


should begin to be underlaid by the accentless beat of 
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machinery, as all primitive verse is shaped and sustained 
by the beat of the drum, is a coincidence that creates a 
fundamental! alikeness in the two modes, which is more 
than incidental. 

How much of other alterations in the poetic modes of the 
period are owed to recognition of alikenesses between 
aboriginal and sophisticated verse, and how much to an 
instinctive verging of such modes out of their common 
rhythmic schemes, can scarcely be guessed. There is in 
Indian verse no false passion, no eroticism whatever, nor 
the dragging weight of sugary phrases, none of the 
“mumbled moralities” which George Moore proscribed 
when he elucidated his theory of pure poetry; and except 
for the epic origin myth, which is found in most tribes, 
there is never a poem which exceeds, and seldom one that 
arrives at, the hundred lines which Poe allowed to the 
perfect poem. Nor does it ever arrive at that “keepsake 
air” of which Moore complains, nor contrive to be 
“blighted here and there by the subjective taint.””. What 
it does manage to do, and this is true of all the various 
sorts of verse which have served the poetic mood in om 
Southwest, is to conform in its structure to the various 
movements by which it has been structurally accompanied 

That these movements have been, in the main, the 
measures by which man has accommodated himself to the 
contours of the earth, may be due to the salience of such 
contours over every other feature of what in the main 
takes place on them. It is difficult, of course, to show in 
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translations how this is really the case with the speech 
rhythms, the shapes and chimes of sentences; and on the 
other hand difficult even with the various languages in 
which the poetic impulse has been expressed, wholly to 
escape, even in translation, intricacies of form and ex- 
pressiveness which the land gives rise to. What we have 
to deal with here is the certainty that although the 
country has been successively lived in by three groups of 
people long enough to put its imprint on their types of 
verse, it has in no case failed to do so, and that in every 
case it has been the contour of the land and the gesture by 
which it has been overcome that have been recorded. 
How far the land will compel the character of the thing 
said in poetry thus produced, it is too early yet to guess. 
So far the one identifying trait of all its native verse has 
been its singing quality. Even its narratives are still sung 





rather than recited, and its epics vary lyrically from move- 
ment to movement. They have the quality that its land- 
scape lines have of presenting themselves with the effect 
of movement, upspringing, rearing, swelling, falling away 
in sheer precipices, jutting forward. What one feels is the 
possibility, if the Southwest is not completely submerged in 
the flood of alikenesses that beset the majority of American 
life, of producing a variety of verse that even more than 
anything yet produced in America will have the quality of 
expressing the tremendous variety of the life lived here, 
its immensely aspiring, structural, and yet completely 
singing and sensuous rhythms. Mary Austin 
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A CHRISTMAS GREETING 


As Mr. Fletcher’s Southwestern Number comes to an end 
at this point except for one review he offers, the regular 
editor must claim a page or two to say Merry Christmas to 
the readers and friends of Porrry, and to all those who, in 
these difficult times, practice this least remunerative, but 
perhaps most rewarding, of the arts. Most rewarding? do 
you ask—you who may be a proponent, or even a per- 
former, of music, painting, sculpture, architecture, or any 
of their derivations?—or you who may write novels, plays, 
essays, instead of following the more elusive and exacting 


muse? Perhaps one cannot deny a certain prejudice in 


. 
favor of the art one practices. There may be a latent in- 
justice in affirming that there is a magic in words, a 
fascination in the game of fitting ideas to words, and words 
neatly to delicate patterns of rhythm and rhyme—in the 
effort to fix truth and beauty in the pattern of a fabric fine 
and durable—which surpasses the charm of the other arts, 
being more self-complete, more free of the temporal! aid of 
hands, tools, instruments. 

Thus the pcet may rejoice in his triumphs, he may enjoy 
a Merry Christmas even during these meagre days. 
Recently I heard a world-traveler, tired of dinner-table 
finance, express a lcnging to return to China, “where there 
is always a depression and nobody talks about it.” If 
there is always scanty material provender in the poet’s 
world, he must not talk about it but about more important 
things—such things as “‘flittermice with wings,” a rose, a 
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star, a girl’s eyebrow, the man at the filling station, life, 
death, love, Santa Claus and God. 

So we may wish, for other people also, a Christmas 
“above the battle,” an airplane lift of the spirit over the 
troubled world into a region where life is free and glorious. 
And when they come down again earthward, may it be to 
children and merrymaking, to a feast with candles, to 
gifts around a lighted tree, to a day of joy; so that their 
hearts may be primed once more with faith and courage, 
and their strength renewed to set the old world right on the 
morrow, in that brave New Year which is to begin the new 


era of our hope. H. M. 
REVIEW 
A NEW MEXICAN ROMANTIC 


The Single Glow, by Axton Clark. Villagra Press, Santa Fe. 

This first book of poems is misleading, both in arrange- 
ment and in title. After an introductory Prologue in 
Peace, we are given fourteen sonnets which, like most 
essays in that particular form by American poets, are more 
interesting for their ingenuity than their substance. The 
book proper does not begin until the second section, 
entitled Vicissitudes on the Seashore, and bearing the dates 
1916-1930. Then we discover what sort of poet Mr. Clark 
is. The earliest poems here show clearly that he began, 
conservatively enough, as an imagist. But he soon found 
that imagism, strictly speaking, was not enough; and 
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unlike Eliot and the new metaphysicals, who sought a form 
that would convey more thought, he tried to evolve a form 
that would convey more emotion. The title poem of the 
section is in itself a fiercely rhetorical outburst proclaiming 
the mingled disgustingness and ecstasy of life. If it says 
anything at all, it says that life is not to be measured by 
purely logical and intellectual categories. Yet Mr. Clark 
has studied enough philosophy to know that the mind is 
important, and in the next poem, Perilous Voyage, he sees 
that it is only the mind that can properly be called living 
at the present day: 

Only the mind in its perilous movement through blood and through 

cinders 


Balances over the dark, 
Stayed with unending awe. 


The question, however, that the neo-classicists could 


easily ask Mr. Clark at this juncture, “What kind of 


mind?” remains unanswered, or rather, not answered 
directly. From the poems that follow we can, however, 
gather what sort of answer Mr. Clark would make. It is 
literally the mind that is always in the presence of death 
that seems to Mr. Clark to be most capable of for- 
mulating judgments on life and society; this is fully 
expressed in the poem Morituri, which is the best poem in 
the book, and one that must be read in its entirety. It is 
not easy to see how far this attitude differs from roman- 
ticism. So far from being “‘possessed by death,” like 
Webster, Donne, and Eliot, Mr. Clark constantly opposes 
death to life, and death tortures while it attracts him. In 
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order to fortify himself against its dangerous seduction, he 
writes poems in which what is essentially the Words- 
worthian gospel of immersing oneself in nature becomes 
paramount. Such poems are The River of Sky, For Glee, 
The Whirlwind. It is fortunate for these poems—for they 
are good poems—that Mr. Clark himself, like Wordsworth, 
lives in a country that has not been utterly spoilt as yet by 
modern industrialism. The southwestern element in his 
poems is not insisted on, as in the work of so many south- 
western poets, but is carefully subordinated to a phil- 
osophy which might, perhaps, be best summed up by the 
famous line of Goethe: “‘Jm farbigen Abglanz haben wir das 
Leben.” This philosophy is stated with just a tinge of 
solipsism, derived possibly from Nietzsche. Indeed, The 
Whirlwind has a close that is purely Nietzschean: 

The wind recedes; the column dissipates. 

My questions and the answer disappear, 





Down with the sunken and unquestioning years. 
The noon is silent: and I stand untouched 
Before the solemn altared avenue, 

Before the elephant mountains clothed in snow. 
Now with the darting power of these eyes— 
Being no giant but a mortal freed— 

I leap from distant butte to butte that waits 
No longer for a figment race, and light 

My own subjected fires upon each slab, 

Go burn my choicest dreams, until the smokes 
Rise really to real skies in ultimate praise 

Of that protected sun whose murderous noise, 
Unheard, surrounds me with the silent noon; 
Whose blinding flame, unseen, returns me whole 
To the life-delivering miracle of light 
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The neo-classical school, led by such doughty champions 
as Messrs. Eliot, Pound, Spender, Auden, Lewis, Tate, 
can, it is obvious, take but little comfort in such verses as 
these. For not only do these lines imply such a heresy as 
that the individual is more important than the com- 
munity, but they also imply a still more dangerous heresy 
—that it is the individual’s feeling rather than his brain 
that is going to count when it comes to making poetry. 
Of the two ways out of the modern waste-land, the way 
that leads to Communism and the way that leads to 
Catholicism, Mr. Clark has so far taken neither. Indeed 
what he proposes to us seems, essentially, to be, especially 
in Morituri, a modified form of romanticism, imbued with 
far more stoicism and fatalism than the earlier romantics 
would grant. That is perhaps, at the present day, his 
chief claim to distinction. Fohn Gould Fletcher 


RECENT MAGAZINES 


The past eight quarterly numbers of The Hound and Horn have both 
continued and extended that journal’s estimable services to contemporary 
letters. The past year has seen it enter on what may be considered its 
third phase. Begun in 1927 as a Harvard Miscellany and thus continued 
for about two and a half years, it dropped its sub-title in 1930 and 
stressed not only a broader literary program, with reviews of related arts, 
but took on, with the direct aid of The Criterion, an emphasis on inter- 
national currents in thought and creative work, During the past year an 
interest formerly subordinate but never missing (particularly in articles 
on social history and architecture) has come forward: American cultural 
sources and projects. This phase will perhaps be the most valuable 
in The Hound and Hern’s career. The note of preciosity in taste and 
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reading begins to diminish; the threat of cult and refined isolation is less 
apparent. Propaganda is not likely to grow formidable in any depart- 
ment. Meanwhile, reinforced by several conscientious group activities, 
the magazine is likely to find the mature and balanced content which will 
take it out of the excitement of experimental or “radical” journalism, but 
without bending it to the standardization of our national current-affairs, 
living-issue, vital-question monthlies, which bear no actual relation to 
culture whatever. 

Several writers must be especially credited with this advance in The 
Hound and Horn. One is Henry Bamford Parkes. He has contributed 
here and elsewhere an excellent series of essays on American traditions 
and personalities: The Puritan Heresy, Emerson, Paul Elmer More, 
Eliot, and William ames. These have exhibited the detachment, the 
historical perspective, and the unexcited candor which produce good 
historical criticism, and they are invariably written in a cool imaginative 
style. John Wheelwright’s lengthy reviews of American architecture 
have been valuable in the same way, and his recent essay on two nine- 
teenth-century artists—Frederic Remington and Winslow Homer— 
forms an extremely suggestive preface to a study of the character of 
painting in America. Henry-Russell Hitchcock’s notes on architecture, 
technically more proficient but less active in their viewpoint, have also 
shown consistent value. Charles Flato’s essay on the photographer 
Brady extends the range of these inquiries. On political revolution 
several writers have contributed good papers, especially M. R. Werner’s 
American Anarchy and Russian Communism, and a number of lengthy 
discussions by Max Nomad, on Marx and Bakunin, on Nechayev, etc. 
Recently a series of essays on the Civil War has been projected; to these 
Donald Davidson’s Sectionalism in America acts as a preface and con- 
tinues a discussion of which much has been seen elsewhere in the past 
three years. Unfortunately Muriel Draper’s America Deserta proved to 
be both futile and infantile as an attempt to characterize the American 
continent and the life on it, and spent itself in a heavy-handed effort 
to write a pastiche on Swift or Montesquieu. Among the reviewers there 
has appeared new work of distinction by Clara Gruening Stillman, Frank 
Owsley, James Luther Adams, A. N. Lytle, Lawrence Dennis, and 
Francis Ferguson, all bearing upon the program developed in the above 
essays. The result has been an impressive outline of personalities, ideas, 
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and prospects in the life of the United States which we hope to see filled 
in by future contributors. 

In its literary criticism, The Hound and Horn is chiefly to be praised for 
its encouragement of R. P. Blackmur. His essays on Wallace Stevens, 
Cummings, and (presently) on Ezra Pound derive from the strict busi- 
ness of technical analysis, are informed by persistent imaginative and 
analogical insight, and should some day form the material of an excellent 
survey of the formal and stylistic problems of writing in this century. 
His hand has also been important among reviews. Another critic of 
advancing skill is Theodore Spencer, whose recent review of Yeats is one 
of the best the magazine has printed. Allen Tatc has written two 
admirable reviews, one a memorial of Hart Crane, the other on Phelps 
Putnam, in the former achieving the best estimate of Crane’s position in 
American literature that has yet been written. Archibald MacLeish, in 
a recent statement bearing incidentally on the work of Stephen Spender, 
committed himself once more to a position of painful confusion concern- 
ing his own work and the responsibilities of criticism toward it. To these 
reviews must be added the departments of chronicle—art, film, music, 
etc.—that remain one of the most distinctive features of the magazine. 
The brilliant and heavily documented film criticisms by H. A. Potamkin 
have been printed here in the past two years, and have few rivals in their 
field; these have now been cut short by the tragic death of their author. 
Mr. Kirstein’s articles on films, dance, and drama usually set the pace for 
enthusiasm and skill in these departments. B.H.Haggin’s music notices 
are not deprived by controversial bias of their acuteness and integrity, 
being perhaps more worth reading than any other current work on their 
subject. The articles of Robt. Pitney are caustic but less reliable. 
Regrettably the art notes of Hyatt Mayor are now missing from these 
pages. The notes on international architecture by Hitchcock, Philip 
Johnson, and Harold Sterner supply a fund of topical criticism. 

In its creative work, The Hound and Horn has naturally a less uniform 
or positive character to offer. There has been distinction, promise, 
temporization, but also feebleness noticeable. Of stories in the eight 
issues under consideration here, highest honors go to Josephine W. 
Johnson’s Off the Luke Road (a work of astonishing talent), Caroline 
Gordon’s The Captive, On the Baltic by Hazel Hawthorne, The Room, by 
Charles Flato, and, in 2 slighter way, to Bock Beer and Bermuda Onion: 
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by Jon Cheever. Several of the old masters have been present: Dos 
Passos with sections of 7979, Cummings with passages from Eimi, and 
G. Stein with Scenery and George Washington. Unevenness is also 
apparent in verse. This ranges from the major excellence of Marianne 
Moore, T. S. Eliot, W. C. Williams, and Allen Tate (particularly in 
Aeneas at Washington) to a good deal of collegian effort from California. 
However, there has been admirable work in R. P. Blackmur’s Sea 
Miscellany, Howard Baker’s The Doves, and Carl Rakosi’s 4 Fourney 
Away, and compositions of positive merit by Winfield Scott, J. P. Bishop, 
Thomas Orean, A. J. M. Smith. A recent undergraduate contest was 
held in verse and fiction; over a thousand MSS. were submitted from over 
300 colleges, but both awards went to Stanford University. 

We would finally commend the appreciations of deserving artists 
lately published: Kirstein’s of the excellent painting of Philip Reisman, 
Mayor’s of Lachaise, Charlot’s of Elshemius, and Daumal’s of Shan-Kar. 
hese offer enthusiasm under the right conditions. Also valuable in a 
special sense was the printing of Etienne Gilson’s Gifford lectures on 
mediaeval philosophy. We would finally express pleasure (sometimes 
hampered by irritation) in The Hound and Horn’s typographical experi- 
ments, and gratification that these have produced in the issues of 
October 1932 and October 1933 two contrasting types of stability in 
make-up which should supply adequate leeway in the future. 

f The Symposium has shown increasing concern with 
economic philosophy. The editors qualified their position on communism 
and fascism in Thirteen Propositions (April 1933) which have supplied a 


basis for much subsequent—and not very satisfactory—speculation. The 


Che past year ¢ 
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three articles relating to these problems which have exhibited the greatest 
skill in organizing material toward fruitful opinion are Wm. Phillips’ 
Categories for Criticism, Parkes’ Feffersonian Democracy, and Kenneth 
Burke’s War, Response, and Contradiction. Perhaps the single author in 
The Symposium who has yielded most value is C, R. Morse, an art critic, 
whose three essays on Matisse, Derain, and Picasso stand among the best 
discussions of modern painting to be printed in America in the past five 
or six years. Three other essays worth serious attention are Austin 
Warren’s on The Mysticism of Richard Crashaw, H. Simons’ on Words- 
worth, and Rakosi’s appreciative notes on the poetry of Williams. The 
past year has also seen The Symposium forging ahead in its program of 
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printing creative work; but here the principles of choice have been oddly 
ambiguous, and the entries usually remarkable for little but aimless 
novelty. The fiction and verse of Paul Goodman offer merely the 
negative results of non-conformity; other verse by A. Y. Fisher, Myra 
Marini, Bernard Raymund, and Zukofsky has scarcely shed light on why 
it appeared here; and a fiction fragment by David Burnham was perhaps 
purely a family matter. One of the most spirited contributions to The 
Symposium has been Robert Cantwell’s No Landmarks, on the sources of 
American fiction and its present direction. And the reviews in this 
quarterly continue to represent its most uniformly able and well-informed 
department. We would particularly recommend those by William Troy 
on the Lawrence letters, by Hansell Baugh on the James family, by 
Philip Wheelwright on Bentham, by Harold Rosenburg on Romains, and 
the usual contributions of Flint, Dupee, F. A. Spencer. 

The past five quarterly issues of The Criterion do not diverge from the 
lines already familiar in that periodical, nor, unfortunately, from certain 
contributors whose appearance there has deprived the qualification 
“regular” of its virtue. However, there are ample compensations in 
other entries. The outstanding essays of the past year have been Thomas 
Mann’s on Freud’s Position in the History of Modern Thought, Pudovkin’s 
on Acting, J. Needham’s on Laudian Marxism, P. M. Jones’ on Ronsard, 
a postmortem on H. G. Wells’ histories, and Marta Karlweis’ on Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal. Fiction and verse has shown little unusual dis- 
tinction; the best fiction has been in autobiographical fragments by 
Herbert Read, in Old Red by Caroline Gordon, in Three Little Men by 
Kay Boyle, and in The Son, by L. A. Pavey. The best verse has been 
Joyce’s lyric, Ecce Puer, and two poems by W. H. Auden; the poorest has 
been by Ronald Bottrall. Among articles of more limited topical or 
controversial content may be found another experiment in practical 
criticism, this time on Fifteen Lines from Landor, by Mr. Richards; a dis 
cussion of Virginia Woolf by Robert Peel; André Malraux’s preface to the 
French edition of Lady Chatterley’s Lover; an obituary tribute to G. Lowes 
Dickinson by N. Wedd; a survey of France's Fight against Americaniza- 
tion by Léon de Poncins; further combat on Marxism and art by A. L. 
Morton, Douglas Jerrold, and A. L. Rowse; and Mr. Eliot’s customary 
editorials. The chronicles—from different countries or on different arts— 
are customarily monumental, and the reviews have been lately reinforced 
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by contributions of Etienne Gilson, Geoffrey Grigson, W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender, M. C. D’Arcy, and Adrian Stokes. Stokes, in a frag- 
ment from his forthcoming book, The Tempio, proves again that he is 
one of the few singular and provocative students of art now writing. 
Two American quarterlies, hitherto devoted to sectional or collegiate 
activity, have recently expanded their interests and offered hospitality to 
writers of interest to the world at large. These are The Westminster 
Magazine of Oglethorpe University, Georgia, and The Windsor Quarterly, 
of Hartland Four Corners, Vermont. Both these organs have unfurled 
their left wings proudly, and both have taken in a fringe of Objectivist 
survivors. In the Westminster, Ezra Pound enlightens Georgia on the 
evils of American “detritus,” “decomposing mentality,” and ignorance 
of Maj. Douglas. There is verse by Williams, Rakosi, and H. R. Hays. 
There are three stories (of which The Great Man by B. Appel is best) and 
an essay on The Oxford Movement by Joseph Scott. The editorial direc- 
tion seems to be hysterical, but willing to learn. The Windsor Quarterly 
gives more room to critical discussion, and also does duty to current 
Marxian controversy. Of these entries, the best are R. B. Daniels’ on 
Hazlitt, George Meeter’s on Marxian and Universal Art, and an essay by 
H. R. Hayes. The autumn issue is “all-creative.” Among many poems 
and stories, Alvah Bessie’s Triangle, Bragin’s The Green Cholera, a 
sequence by Rakosi, Meridel Le Sueur’s Wind, W. D. Trowbridge’s 
Little Delicate, and a verse sequence by C. A. Millspaugh will carry into 
the fastnesses of New England the best impression of what the way of the 
literary world, at least among its freer spirits, happens at the moment to 


be. M. D. Z. 
NEWS NOTES 


Difficult economic times have apparently not militated seriously 
against the publication of verse this winter. The publishers’ lists an- 
nounce, among many items, books by such poets as Léonie Adams, W. R. 
Benet, Robert Frost, Horace Gregory, Oliver Gogarty, Robert Hillyer, 
Robinson Jeffers, Archibald MacLeish, E. A. Robinson, Sara Teasdale, 
Sylvia Warner, Winifred Welles, and W. B. Yeats. These volumes will 
be reviewed in Porrry during coming months. 

The posthumous career of D. H. Lawrence continues to demand atten- 
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tion through the reminiscences and justifications of his friends. To his 
earlier book, Son of Woman, and to the subsequent memoirs of Catherine 
Carswell, Mabel Dodge Luhan, Dorothy Brett, and Ada Lawrence, John 
Middleton Murry now adds further Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence 
(Henry Holt & Co.). An admirable critical guide to Lawrence’s work, 
which is without apologetic or justifying intention, has just been issued 
by the Viking Press; it is by Horace Gregory and is called Pilgrim of the 
Apocalypse. 

Sir Edmund K. Chambers is writing a history of The English Folkplay 
which will round out his monumental studies of The Mediaeval Stage, The 
Elizabethean Stage, and William Shakespeare, and which will be published 
soon by the Oxford University Press. 

H. L. Mencken has resigned his editorship of The American Mercury 
which he founded in 1924 with G. J. Nathan, and will devote himself 
henceforth to newspaper journalism and the writing of further books, the 
first of them a Treatise on Right and Wrong. The editorship of the 
Mercury will be assumed by Henry Hazlitt, until litor 
The Nation. 

Mario Praz, the distinguished Italian scholar of English liter ; 
hitherto noted chiefly for his studies of the Seventeenth Century and for 












now lite re 









his lectures at Liverpool University, has become professor of English 
literature at the University of Rome. Two n 
of his are an excellent translation into Italian of The Waste Land in 
Il Circoli, and his study of romantic decadence, The Romantic Agony 
recently issued by the Oxford University Press. 


table recent 











The interminable reminiscences of Ford Madox Ford are continued 
this fall in J¢ Was the Nightingale (Lippincott), an extensic f the 
memories which were last made public in Return to Yesterday 

Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries de Lundi, are to be published in i 
pensive form by the Oxford Press, in the World’s Classics Series. The 
first two volumes were issued during the past summer, and cover th 


Lundis from October 1, 1849, to July 1, 1850. 
Stephen Vincent Benét has received the Roosevelt Medal for his con- 
tribution to American literature in Fohn Brown’s Body, published in 1928. 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., of Caldwell, Idaho, who are dedicating 
their firm to the publication of books by western authors, announce the 
appearance of The World, the Flesh, and the Holy Ghosts, by Howard and 
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Geraldine Wolf. This firm had the honor of first publishing the fiction 
of Vardis Fisher, whose tetralogy of American frontier life begins in 
In Tragic Life, one of the notable novels of the past year. 

Supplementary to Mary Austin’s article in this issue, it may be stated 
that a collection of New Mexican folklore has been prepared by her and 
Arthur Campo for early publication. 

Alice Corbin (Mrs. Wm. P. Henderson) was the first associate editor 
of Poetry, serving in those exciting years from the autumn of 1912 to the 
ing of 1916, when her health required removal of the family from 
go to Santa Fe, where she has lived ever since. Her two books of 
verse are The Spinning Woman of the Sky and Red Earth, both published 
by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. She collaborated with Miss 
Monroe in the first edition of The New Poetry (Macmillan Co., 1917), and 
in 1928 she compiled The Turquoise Trail: An Anthology of New Mexico 
Poetry (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

Mr. Paul Horg 


he lived in Santa I 








1, who first appeared in Poerry nine years ago when 
e, has been teaching of late in the New Mexico Military 


Institute at Roswell. Recently his novel, The Fault 






of Angels, founded 
yn his experience in the faculty of the Eastman Music School at Roches- 
ter, New York, won the Harper Novel Prize for 1933. 

Mr. Haniel Long, who first appeared here in 1915, has been living 
for some years in Santa Fe. His book, Poems, was issued by Moffat, 
Yard & Co., in 192 

Mr. Leo C. Turner, born on a Texas farm in Igoo, is now farming 

the border at Sweetwater, Oklahoma. In 1927 he received our 
Young Poet’s Prize 

Peggy Pond Church (Mrs. Fermor S. C.), lives in Otowi, N. M., 
where her husband teaches in the Los Alamos School, founded by her 
father. 

Miss Mary Ray McCullar lives in Denton, Texas. 

he other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Ina Sizer Cassidy (Mrs. Gerald C.), was born on a Colorado cattle- 
ranch, and has lived for twenty years in Santa Fe, with intervals of 
residence, for months at a time, in various pueblos and among the more 
nomad Navajos. Her poems may be regarded as translations from the 
Navajo, and they were done with the assistance of Henry Tracy, a 
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full-blooded member of the tribe. Jn the Valley of Narsussa is original, 
Mr. Axton Clark, of Santa Fe, born in Rome and educated in Ger- 
many, came to this country as a young man, taught philosophy at 
Harvard for four years, and then went west. His book of verse, The 
Single Glow (Villagra Press, Santa Fe), is reviewed in this number by 
Mr. Fletcher. 
Mr. Kenneth C, Kaufman lives in Norman, Oklahoma. 
Fritz Richter (Mrs. Nat Einhorn) wrote her poem while enjoying a 
year’s residence in Las Vegas. 
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